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'VINISIUS    TO     NIGRA' 


Everyone  who  has  consulted  Haddan  and  Stubbs's  Councils  Christian 
and  ecclesiastical  documents,   or   Haverfield's   Early  British  ^ry  relics 
Christianity  in  the  English  Historical  Review  for  July,  1896,  of  Roman 
or  Bright's  Chapters  of  early  English  church  history^  is  aware  how  very  few. 
very  little  we  know  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Britain 
during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  how  scanty  are  its  literary 
relics.      There    are  the   texts  of  some  writings  of  Pelagius 
in  the  early  5th  cent.,  a  blundered  copy  of  the  signatures  of 
five  British  ecclesiastics  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314,  a  few 
stones,  rings,  &c.,  with  a  Christian  monogram  or  motto — but 
that,  I  think,  is  the  entire  literary  legacy  known  to  have  been 
left  by  the  British  Christianity  of  that  period  :   there  is  not 
even  a  Christian  inscription  on  a  British  tombstone  which  can 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  first  four  centuries.     Consequently 
more  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that  there 
exists  in  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath  a  complete  4th  cent.  Latin 
letter  written  by  a  Christian  man  in  Britain  to  a  Christian 
woman  in  Britain. 

The  letter  is  written  with  a  stilus  on  both  sides  of  an  Discovery 
irregular  oblong  tablet  of  lead,  measuring  about  3  inches  x^xi^x. 
by  i^.  Apparently  it  was  found  early  in  1880,  about  15  ft. 
below  the  former  level  of  the  King's  Bath  (in  company  with 
another  tablet  referred  to  by  the  late  Maj.  C.  E.  Davis  in  The 
Athendeum  of  May  15,  1880).  A  photograph  of  it  was  seen  by 
the  two  great  German  epigraphists  HUbner  and  Zangemeister, 
the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  it  as  *  in  fluchtigem  und  meist 
flach  eingeritztem  Cursiv  '  and  says  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  see  the  original  (Hermes,  xv.  596).  In  1880  the  late 
Prof.  Westwood  was  understood  to  be  *  progressing  with  the 
reading  of  it '  {Academy,  Nov.  13,  1880).  In  1890  Mr.  Haver- 
field  wrote  *literas  nuUas  efficere  potui '  {Ephemeris  epigraphica, 
VII.  279).  And  not  a  word  of  decipherment  has  ever  been 
published.  If,  therefore,  someone  should  come  after  me  and, 
concentrating  his  attention,  with  an  unfagged   brain  and  a 
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4  The  decipherment 

mind  free  from  prepossessions,  on  the  less  certain  readings 
should  better  the  transcript  here  given,  I  trust  the  very  grea 
difficulty  of  my  task  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  me. 

Difficulty        That  difficulty  arose  from  a  number  of  causes,     (i)  Th( 

ment?^  ^^'  decipherment  had  to  be  made  almost  entirely  from  photo 
graphs — which,  however  well  executed,  were  harder  than  th( 
original ;  and  strokes  which  came  out  sharp  in  one  were  some 
times  hardly  visible  in  another.  (2)  The  reading  is  confusec 
by  irregular  linear  grainings,  doubtless  caused  by  scraping 
away  earlier  writing.  (3)  In  places,  the  tablet  is  damaged  o: 
bent.  (4)  The  writing  is  very  uneven.  (5)  The  same  lette: 
of  the  alphabet  often  has  various  shapes.  (6)  Different  letter; 
are  often  virtually  indistinguishable  (as  c  and  e,  n  and  u^  or  in 
m^and  //z  would  be  in  careless  English  writing).  (7)  Two  short 
hand  forms  are  used,  0  for  con  and  7  for  e/.  (8)  '  Ligatures 
abound  (i.e.  monogrammatic  combinations).  (9)  The  writer 
by  leaning  on  the  side  of  his  stilus,  ha^  sometimes  producec 
parallel  strokes  unintentionally. 

The  de-  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  tablet  to  my  friend  Prof.  Sayce 

*  who,  thinking  it  might  be  in  a  Keltic  language,  urged  me  t< 
try  to  read  it.  He  lent  me  two  sets  of  photographs  b] 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Button  (now  no  longer  at  Bath)  and  a  tran 
script  of  the  strokes  on  the  obverse.  I  took  them  away  01 
my  holidays  in  1900,  and  deciphered  much  the  greater  par 
of  the  text :  but  I  wanted  more  photographs.  Through  th( 
kindness  of  the  late  Maj.  Davis  and  (his  successor  in  charg( 
of  Bath  antiquities)  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Taylor,  these  have  beei 
taken  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  2  Seymour  St.,  Bath 
and,  after  lately  giving  more  holidays  to  them  and  visiting  th( 
original  ^,  I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  communicate  the  result. 

The__  The   writing    is    a   'cursive'   of   mixed   'majuscules'    anc 

.'minuscules';  for  the  most  part  there  is  no  division  of  words— 
except  that  the  line  always  ends  with  a  complete  word ;  no: 
is  there  any  apparent  use  of '  initials  *.  No  satisfactory  imita 
tion  can  be  given  in  type,  and  the  following  transcript  onl} 
aims  at  being  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  He  maj 
safely  pass  over  the  palaeographical  notes  which  I  have  added 

^  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Taylor  for  giving  up  to  me  best  part  of  a  da; 
to  let  me  study  the  tablet,  and  for  obtaining  leave  for  me  to  publish  photographs 
I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Baths  Committee  for  granting  that  leave. 
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The  text  5 

but  their  insertion  was  necessary  both  to  save  the  time  of 

others  who  may  study  the  tablet  for  themselves^  and  to  justify 

my  own  reading  of  it. 

\Obverse\ 

[i]  Nigrae  Uini(s)iu(s) 

[2]  (?  Gratia)  dni  Ihcv  Xti  &  tvis.     Mariti 

[3]  uitia  Uinisia  (memo)ravit 

[4]  Simili  Vili.  (?  Tu  uale  in  Ihcu  &)  oni  ui 

[5]  (?  tva  i  conix2i).     Ni  iustis  arenis 

[6]  (?  vita  abundius  invidias). 

\Reverse\ 
[i]  Inimicus  Xti 

[2]  BihV^;mm  N\x\con\o  misit  ut 

[3]  sumatis  oviH  &si  canem 

[4]  Arii.     Tu  lucem  ora  Xpm. 
[5]  xps 

[6]  Gerit  A(p)ulicus  has  lanas. 

Palaeographical  notes:  obverse,  [i]  commences  with  half- Palaeo- 
erased  letters  (?  NIGR),  not  reproduced  above.  Ni  are  liga-  ^^^^^^^"^ 
tured,  also  Uin^  and  perhaps  is  and  us.  [2]  dni,  Ik,  vXti, 
and  tv  are  ligatured.  [3]  ti  are  ligatured.  In  Uinisia 
the  first  i  is  a  long  stroke  down  through  the  u,  and  the 
is  are  ligatured.  The  two  m*s  are  partly  preserved.  [4] 
In  mili  and  li  the  i's  hang  from  the  preceding  consonant, 
Vil  may  be  Uly  al  are  ligatured,  e  is  of  the  ll  variety, 
inlH  are  ligatured,  and  the  i  of  ni  is  a  very  long  stroke 
down  through  the  n.  [5]  has  at  beginning,  partly  running 
over  the  beveled  edge,  what  seems  a  /:  I  can  only  suggest 
that  it  was  intended  to  commence  tva.  (but  was  considered 
unsatisfactory)  or  else  was  part  of  earlier  writing,  tva  is  liga- 
tured, and  e  is  again  of  the  ||  variety.  [6]  At  beginning  vi 
is  written  small  under  the  top  curl  of  the  t,  un  is  u  with 
—  across  the  middle,  in  i^l  the  2nd  stroke  is  faint  but  quite 
certain,  us  (or  vs  ?)  and  as  are  ligatured. 

*  It  sometimes  shows  marks  to  be  accidental  which  in  a  photograph  might  be 
mistaken  for  intentional  cuts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lines  doubtful  in  a  photo- 
graph sometimes  come  out  more  clearly  in  the  original.  Let  me  add  that  at  the 
last  moment  further  light  has  been  given  by  the  negative  from  which  the  facsimile 
is  taken.  This  and  the  various  photographs  I  possess  are  at  the  service  of  anyone 
working  in  the  Bodleian. 


6  Translation 

Palaeographical  notes:  reverse >  [i]  Ini  are  ligatured,  in 
ic  the  i  is  written  through  the  c,  us  and  Xti  are  ligatured. 
[2]  2  hangs  from  the  tail  of  the  preceding  consonant  in  li  and 
mi,  and  in  coni  is  a  long  stroke  down  through  the  previous  D. 
[3]  2  is  again  pendent  in  //,  and  in  the  last  word  the  n  is  a 
majuscule  beginning  with  a  flourish  (like  the  m).  [4]  Ar  are 
ligatured,  e  is  again  of  the  II  variety,  and  ra  are  ligatured. 
[5]  xPs  are  ligatured,  and  the  P  may  be  IP  ligatured.  [6]  Ge 
are  ligatured,  and  rit,  the  i  being  horizontal  across  the  t^. 
A{p)  are  written  with  the  side  of  the  stilus  (whence  confusing 
parallel  lines),  and  I  cannot  fairly  distinguish  a  loop  to  the  (/). 
CVS  are  ligatured,  and  so  are  nas. 

The  following  is  a  translation  : — 

\Obverse\ 
[1]  Vinisius^  to  Nigra 

[2]  (?  The  grace)  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  thine  also. 

(Thy)  husband's 
[3]  faults  Vinisia  has  related 
[4]  to  Vilius's  Similis.     (?  Do  thou  be  strong  in  Jesus  and) 

with  all  the  strength 
[5]  (?  in  thee   go   counter).     Unless   in   just  conflicts  (lit. 

*  arenas ') 
[6]  (?  avoid  jealousies  more  abundantly  ^). 

\Reverse^ 
[i]  Christ's  enemy 

[2]  has  sent  Biliconus  from  Viriconium  that 

[3]  ye  may  take  (him)  in  the  sheepfold,  although  a  dog 

[4]  of  Arius.     Do  thou  pray  Christ  for  light. 
[5]  xfs 

[6]  A(p)ulicus  carries  these  sheets. 

*  For  horizontal  /  see  my  Keltic  researches  13^  129^  (across  TN),  133-4 
(across  Z),  138^ 

'  Latin  v  and  u  are  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  letter,  v  being  the 
earlier.  They  were  used  without  any  distinction.  As  a  vowel,  the  pronunciation 
was  that  of  Eng.  u  in  July,  June  ;  as  a  consonant,  that  of  Eng.  w — but  eventually 
the  sound  of  Eng.  v  crept  in.  The  forms  v  and  u  are  used  indifferently  in  this 
tablet,  and  I  have  thought  it  most  convenient  to  represent  the  vowel  by  «,  the 
consonant  by  &,  in  my  translation  and  commentary. 

'  Or  'more  abundantly  than  usual',  the  Latin  comparative  having  both  senses. 


Vimsius.     Nigra.     Similis  7 

I  now  proceed  to  comment  on  the  letter. 

Its  writer  Vinisius  apparently  had  a  wife  or  other  female  Vinisius. 
relative  (Vinisia)  living.  By  descent  in  the  male  line  he  may 
have  been  of  the  Latinized  Kelts  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the 
inscriptions  of  which  Vinusius  or  Vinisius,  and  Vin(n)esius,  are 
found  as  family-names  ^.  And  he  was  probably  living  either  at 
Viriconium,  now  Wroxeter  in  Shropshire — a  heavily  fortified 
Roman  station — or  in  one  of  the  Roman  stations  between  it 
and  Bath,  e.g.  Kenchester  (Magnae),  Gobannium  (Aber- 
gavenny), Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon),  or  Venta  Silurum  ^  (Caer- 
went).  He  may  have  been  a  presbyter^  or  even  episcopus — for 
his  subject-matter  is  purely  religious  or  moral. 

The  woman  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  Nigra  ('Black'),  Nigra, 
apparently  had  a  husband  living,  and  her  name  may  be  only 
the  feminine  adaptation  of  his  (Niger).  She  was  doubtless  at 
Bath.  She  had  apparently  written  to  Vinisius,  perhaps  on 
this  very  tablet,  a  letter  in  which  she  had  prayed  for  him  and 
his  'the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*,  and  he  begins  by 
reciprocating  her  wish. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Vinisia  had  mentioned  to  *  Vilius's  Similis. 
Similis'  the  faults  of  Nigra's  husband.  Similis  may  have 
been  another  Christian,  likely  to  be  able  to  influence  him 
for  the  better ;  and  Vinisia  may  either  have  communicated 
with  Similis  now,  or  else  may  have  spoken  to  him  at  Bath  ^ 
(whence  she  may  have  brought  Nigra's  letter  to  Vinisius). 
The  two  families  may  formerly  have  been  neighbours,  or 
Vinisius  and  Vinisia  may  have  been  to  Bath  for  the  waters  and 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  their  fellow-Christian  Nigra. 

'Vilius's  Similis'  may  mean  either  Similis  the  son*  of  Vilius 
or  Similis  the  slave  of  Vilius :  he  is  so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  some  other  Similis.  Holder  in  his  Alt-celtischer 
Sprachschatz  gives  three  examples  of  this  name  from  Latin 

^  The  first  two  forms  occur  round  Aquileia.  For  -esius,  -isius,  -usius  see 
Holder's  Alt-celtischer  Sprachschatz  and  Zeuss  and  Ebel's  Grammatica  Celtica 
(785) :  for  a  stem  vein(n)-,  Stokes's  Urkeltischer  Sprachschatz  (265). 

2  Whence  the  traveller  proceeded  by  ferry  across  the  Severn. 

^  But  in  this  case  I  should  have  expected  metnoraverat  or  even  iam  memoraverat. 
Possibly  Nigra's  husband  had  left  her  for  the  time  at  Bath  and  had  come  to  the 
place  in  which  Vinisius  and  Vinisia  lived. 

*  Cf.  the  simple  genitive  as  patronymic  in  English  surnames  (mostly  Southern 
or  Midland)  of  the  very  common  type  of  Davi(e)s,  Edwards,  Harris,  Jones  (Johns), 
Richards,  Roberts,  Williams  (Willis,  Wills). 
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Villus.       ^Christ's  enemy',     Arius 


inscriptions,  (i)  At  Housesteads  in  Northumberland  is  an 
inscription  '  Simili  Dalli  ^ '  (Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  Vll.  693),  '  to 
Dallus's  Similis',  where  the  context  shows  that  S.  was  the 
son  of  D.,  whose  name  is  certainly  non-Latin.  (2)  At  Col- 
chester {Ephemeris  epigraphica^  VII.  844)  is  a  pagan  votive 
inscription  of  A.D.  87  by  Similis  the  son  of  Attips,  apparently 
'a  citizen  of  Kent'  (CI.  CANT.).  (3)  At  Speier  is  a  pagan 
votive  inscription  by  Veccinius  Similis  and  Superinia  Decu- 
milla  {Corp.  Inscr.  Rhen.  1802).  The  name  of  Similis  is  only 
Latin,  not  Keltic  (which  would  have  been  Samalis) ;  but  he 
was  probably  of  Keltic  descent  whether  Vilius's  slave  or  his 
son,  for  the  only  instance  I  find  of  the  name  Vilius  ^  is  in  an 
inscription  at  Cadiz  (C.  I.  L.  II.  19 13)  which  relates  to 
Q.  VILIVS,  doubtless  a  Latinized  native. 

i  contra.         The  phrase  i  contra  might  be  a  reminiscence  of  Vergil's 
Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito 
(Aen.  VI.  95),  if  Vinisius  construed  that  passage  as  I  learnt  to 
do,  and  as  I  find  Conington  does.      But  there  are  two  other 
ways  in  which  contra  is  there  taken. 

arenis.  The  phrase  '  in  just  arenas '  is  a  metaphor  from  contests 

in  amphitheatres.  There  are  remains  of  a  number  of  amphi- 
theatres (sometimes  only  of  turf)  in  this  country  ;  even,  for 
instance,  at  the  remote  post  of  Tomen  y  Mur  in  Merioneth. 

invidias.  Invidias^  whlch  I  have  rendered  'jealousies',  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  translated  without  knowing  the  circumstances. 
It  might  be  '  ill-feelings '  or  '  dislikes  '.  We  cannot  even  tell 
whether  it  refers  to  the  feelings  of  her  husband  or  others 
towards  Nigra  (as  I  fancy)  or  hers  towards  them. 

I  take  *  Christ's  enemy'  to  be  the  Devil,  but  the  right  trans- 
lation might  be  *  an  enemy  of  Christ '.  A  man,  however,  would 
scarcely  send  an  Arian  to  Bath  simply  to  try  to  get  him 
adopted  by  an  anti-Arian  community,  and  I  presume  that 
when  Biliconus  went  to  Bath,  perhaps  to  cure  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  Vinisius  merely  looked  on  the  circumstances  as 
planned  by  Satan  in  order  to  corrupt  the  Christians  of  Bath. 

Arius.  Arius  ^,  of  course,  is  the  celebrated  controversialist  who  denied 

1  Or  '  Daili '. 

^  I  think  Vili  and  not  Uli  is  the  right  reading,  but  Ulius  is  found  at  Geneva 
(VLI,  C.  I.  L.  XII.  5686  (946))  and  Ulia  at  Narbonne  (VLIA,  ib.  4830). 

^  Note  the  correct  spelling  of  the  tablet.  The  name  is  "Apetos,  Arius  (and  we 
ought  to  say  Arian),  but  became  corrupted  in  Latin  into  Arrius. 


Inimicus 
Xti. 


Britain  anti-Arian.     Biliconus  g 

that  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  co-eternal  or 
co-equal  with  the  First.  His  teaching  first  caused  discussion 
in  318  and  he  died  in  336.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  tablet 
was  written  between  these  years.  If  it  had  been  written  after 
Arius's  death,  the  writer  might  have  called  Biliconus  not 
a  dog  of  Arius,  but  an  Arian  dog :  but  this  is  too  fine  a  point 
to  press.  The  context,  however,  suggests  an  early  stage  in  the 
great  controversy.  If  ovtli  is  a  dative,  'for  the  sheepfold ', 
and  means  that  Biliconus  was  to  occupy  some  official  position, 
then  the  stage  must  have  been  early  indeed.  '  In  the  sheep- 
fold  '  seems  the  most  likely  rendering ;  and  the  text  reads  as 
though  the  Christians  at  Bath  followed  the  early  practice  of 
requiring  from  an  unknown  stranger  '  commendatory  letters ' 
(see  Smith  &  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christian  antiquities). 
Again,  the  words  '  Do  thou  pray  Christ  for  light '  suggest  that 
Vinisius  did  not  feel  sure  whether  an  Arian  ought  to  be 
refused  communion. 

The  British  churches  are  said  by  Athanasius  to  have  sent  Britain 
anti-Arian  representatives  to  Nicaea  in  0,1^.  In  358  Hilary  ^nti-Anan. 
acknowledged  letters  from  anti-Arian  bishops  in  Britain.  In 
359  three  British  bishops  attended  the  Council  of  Ariminum, 
which  denounced  Arius.  But  Bede  (Hist,  eeel.  I.  8)  speaks  of  the 
*  Arrian '  heresy  as  having  sprinkled  the  destructive  poison  of 
its  perfidy  on  the  churches  of  the  (British)  isles.  Our  tablet  is 
fair  evidence  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  the  Bath 
Christians  as  a  body  were  not  Arians. 

The  name  Biliconus  is  Keltic  with  Latinized  ending  (^-us  -um  Biliconus. 
iox  -OS  -ort).  The  Kelts  were  fond  of  giving  dog-names^  to 
men,  and  the  examples  are  endless :  it  is  enough  to  mention 
such  British  kings'  names  as  Cunobelinus  '  bright-coloured 
dog ',  Cuneglasus  *  gray  dog  ',  Maglocunus  '  big  dog ',  Cunedag  ^ 
'  good  dog '.  Biliconus  also  means  '  good  dog^  ',  and  the  form 
eon-  (not  eun-)  suggests  that  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  which 
spoke  primitive  Irish,  not  primitive  Welsh  :  if  he  was  a  native 
of  Wroxeter,  this  is  likely  enough — for  the  Cornavii,  in  whose 

*  Keltic  researches^  I47^' 

2  The  final  g  is  shown  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Cunedagius.  The  name 
became  Cuneda,  Cunedda,  just  as  Old  Keltic  dago-  '  good  %  It.  dag,  has  become  da 
in  the  Kymric  languages  (see  Stokes,  Urkeltischer  Sprachschatz,  140). 

'  For  Bili-  see  Stokes,  Urk.  Spr.  175,  and  for  con-  ib.  92  (kuo). 


conium. 
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territory  Viriconium  was,  were  probably  Goidels  ^,  and  Cunedag 
did  not  sweep  down  from  the  North  with  his  Kymry  until  the 
5th  cent. . 
Vinisius  Canem  is  a  sarcasm  on  the  meaning  of  Biliconus's  name : 

Kdtic-^'^   *  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  §^°°^  ^^^ ''  ^^y^  Vinisius  in  effect ;  '  he  is  a  dog 
speaking?   of  Arius'.    So  that  both  Vinisius  and  Nigra  were  presumably 
Keltic-speaking.    The  Cenomani,  and  apparently  the  Insubres, 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  spoke  primitive  Irish  2,  and  so  did  the  Belgic 
conquerors  ^  in  whose  territory  Bath  lay. 
"^ij|-_  The  name  Viriconium  is  also  Keltic  with  Latinized  ending 

{-um  for  -on)^  and  is  also  a  dog-name.  It  is  derived  from 
that  of  a  man  called  Virocuo  {gen.  -cunos,  -conos)  or  Viro- 
conos,  meaning  *  man-hound  *  or  '  male-hound  '  *  :  the  later 
Welsh  Gurci,  Gurcon,  are  only  degraded  forms  of  Virocuo  and 
Viroconos.  In  Ptolemy  some  200  years  earlier  it  is  called 
OvLpoKSviov,  i.  e.  Viroconion,  a  more  primitive  form.  MSS.  of 
the  3rd  cent.  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  give  Viroconium.  From 
this  would  seem  to  be  derived  Wrochecestre  in  1227  (Dugdale's 
Mo7tasticon,  ill.  523),  Wroccestr^  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
Hen.  Ill  and  Ed.  I,  and  our  Wroxeter — the  termination  cestre 
of  course  representing  castra  or  a  Keltic  equivalent.  But  the 
form  Viriconium  of  our  tablet  is  also  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Itinerary,  is  implied  in  the  blundered  Utriconion  of  the  7th 
cent.  Ravenna  Geographer,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Old  Welsh 
Cair  Guricon  ^. 

Had  Vinisius  lived   on  the  further  side   of  Wroxeter,  he 

^  Keltic  researches,  no,  28,  and  note  also  con-  in  Viriconium. 
=»  lb.,  152,  167. 
"  lb.,  13-17,  15^ 

*  Cf.  Artur,  Arthur  (  =  Artoviros),  *  bear-man'  or  *  bear-male'  (Gildas's  Ursus), 
and  see  my  letter  in  The  Academy  of  Oct.  12,  1895. 

'  A  third  form  Vir^con-  (cf.  Cun^glasus,  Cunedag)  is  suggested  by  the  Welsh 

*  dinlle  Ureconn  ',  applied  to  a  fort  on  top  of  a  very  high  neighbouring  hill 
called  the  Wrekin,  in  a  mediaeval  Welsh  poem  appearing  to  describe  the  fall 
of  Viriconium.  *  The  Wrekin '  itself  is  from  either  Virecon  or  VirzVon  (through 
ioc,  eoc,  ec).  Leland,  under  Henry  VIII,  calls  it  'the  Wreken  hill'  and  'the 
Wreken'.  Camden  in  1586  calls  it  Wrekinhill,  and  in  a  gazetteer  as  late  as 
1790  (Luckombe's)  it  is  called  lVrekin-Hill\  hence  the  prefixed  article  (  =  the 
Wrekin-hill,  i.e.  the  hill  of  Wrekin),  for  we  do  not  speak  of  'the  Snowdon  * 
or  '  the  Helvellyn '.     Camden   also  gives   the   alternative   form  Wreckceter  for 

*  Wroxceter ',  and  states  (on  what  authority  I  do  not  know)  that  the  Saxons 
called  it  Wreken-ceaster. 

The  original  Viroconion  was  doubtless  on  the  Wrekin,  as  I  find  Dr.  Guest  has 


The  monogram.    Apulicus 


UNIVfc.K5>» 


would  probably  not  have  known  that  Biliconus  was  going  from 
Wroxeter  to  Bath.  But  if  he  was  living  at  Kenchester,  or 
Abergavenny,  or  Caerleon,  or  Caerwent,  or  between  Bath  and 
the  Severn,  he  might  be  aware  of  the  fact  from  Biliconus 
presenting  '  commendatory  letters '  on  his  way  from  Wroxeter 
to  Bath.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Vinisius  does  not 
say  who  Biliconus  is,  or  even  call  him  '  a  certain  Biliconus ',  but 
speaks  as  if  he  were  already  known  to  Nigra.  And  I  get  the 
impression  that  he,  Vinisius's  family,  and  Nigra's  family  had 
all  lived  at  Wroxeter,  but  that  Nigra  had  had  to  remove  with 
her  husband  ^  to  Bath — where  she  may  have  lately  had  a  visit 
from  Vinisia. 

The  monogram  xPs  is  in  the  centre  between  lines  4  and  6.  The  mono- 
It  was  apparently  meant  as  the  end  of  the  letter,  1.  6  being  ^'^^"^* 
a  postscript.    The  s  is  of  the  f  type,  the  stem  of  the  P  serving 
for   both  letters.     If  the  P  is  really  a  ligature   of  IP,  then 
the  combination  stands  for  /(esus)  Chri^^\,Vi)s. 

The  name  of  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  if  I  have  rightly  read  Apulicus. 
it,  shows  him  to  have  been  an  Apulian.  If  he  was  a  regular 
letter-carrier,  he  was  a  slave.  The  use  of  gerit  instead  of 
fert  suggests  to  me  that  he  was  probably  not  a  regular  letter- 
already  urged.  Roman  Viroconium,  indeed,  may  have  been  entirely  a  Roman 
erection,  designed  as  a  guard  against  the  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  British 
stronghold. 

In  an  nth  cent,  copy  of  a  charter  of  855  (Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  ill, 
p.  89)  we  have  'in  f>reocensetun ',  'among  the  Wreocen-dwellers* — which  arises 
out  of  an  earlier  Wrecon-  or  Wricon-  form. 

In  a  1 2th  cent,  copy  of  one  of  963  (Birch,  iii,  p.  355)  we  have  *in  provincia 

f>ROCENSETNA '.  * 

In  these  two  instances  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Wrekin  or  Wroxeter  is  meant, 
or  whether  the  name  Wreocen-,  Wrocen-,  was  understood  as  covering  both. 

In  a  I2thcent.  copy  of  a  charter  of  975  (Birch,  ill,  p.  650)  Wrocen  occurs  twice  in  a 
list  of  boundaries,  and  I  fancy  it  there  means  not  Wroxeter  but  the  Wrekin  (so  Birch). 

*  Uriconium  '  should  be  discarded  altogether. 

I  have  to  thank  Prof.  A.  S.  Napier  for  some  help  as  regards  the  English  vowel- 
changes. 

The  philologist  will  note  that  in  Wrocce-,  Gur/con,  and  Wrekin,  the  terminal 
vowel  of  the  first  element  is  preserved  and  bears  the  accent — which  suggests  that 
it  was  still  sounded  when  the  city  was  taken  (about  584).  Its  Keltic  name  at  that 
time  was  probably  Uricon,  pronounced  Wricon.  An  even  later  example  of  such 
preservation  is  the  inscription  to  king  Catamanus,  who  died  in  616  (Hubner,  Inscr. 
Brit.  Christ,  no.  149). 

^  Just  possibly  they  may  have  been  slaves.  Between  slaves  there  was  no  legal 
marriage — they  were  only  contubernales :  yet  coniugi  is  frequent  in  inscriptions  put  up 
by  them  (Raph.  Fabrettus,/«j^r.  ch.  4,309  &c.),  niarito  is  once  found  (?^.  41 9,  C.I.  L. 
XII.  1727),  and  Ulpian  uses  tixores  of  the  women  (in  Dig.  xxxiii,  Tit.  vii,  la  §  7). 
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carrier :  it  conveys  to  me  rather  the  notion  of  his  putting  the 
sheets  in  his  girdle,  or  his  traps,  than  carrying  them  as  a  part 
of  hit  duty— but  this  may  be  fanciful.  His  name  may  be 
mentioned  by  way  of  commendation  to  the  Bath  Christiana, 
or  as  a  safeguard  against  imposition^  or  because  Nigra  had 
already  hen  id  of  lilm. 
*Theio  The  term  Luu/ms  . .  II ..  .1  of  thin  sheets  or  leaves,  always  of 

iihtiu*.      ^  f^^^  sul)  I  Ml' ' .  <ii.i  |M  iKM-ally  of  metal.    Why  is  the  plural 

rini)l(>\'<-<l,  wIkii  \  1111  mi  .'•.  IriitT  only  ocnipird  a  siiv'.1<v'<l\t'ri  ? 

l)(.nl)il(  ..  Im.mi  «•  .\|Miii.  II    wr^  carrying  othci   Iciicis  tVom 

Vim  111.  .M  111.  i.iiiiii\.  Ksibfy  oHi  from  Vinisia  to 

Simiiis, 
Why  WM       We  have  next  to  ask  why  the  letter,  ;ina  the  previously 
iMduMti?  gfi^igj  Ig^^gy  Q„  ^j^g  g^Pf^g  ^^l^lg^^  ^eye  written  on  lead  at  all, 

and  not  on  the  ordinary  waxed  tablets.    Well,  if  one  looks  at 

Haverfield'a  map  of  Roman  Britain  (in  K  1    Vnole's  Nistorieal 

atlas  ofmodim  Europt^  one  scrs  that  iii  i>  wc^re  lead-mines 

in  the  country  immediately  to  the  W.sw    lu.th  ni  WmU  md 

of  Wroxeter— so  that  in  either  pt.ur  ii«.-  umiciuI  u>>uM  i.<- 

likely  to  be  plentiful  and  cheap.    An.i.  h  u  i.  ii.>iu  n.nh  iiui 

the  tablet  orlginatesi  then  there  is  u  furih«  > .    ji  m  ih.mi  i ...   ii.ic, 

which  will  unfold  itself  in  our  fiK  ii  inintn 

•i'i»eubi«fi     That  inqvlry  Is— how  the  tai.M  ..mu-  i.>  i..   i..iuui  uIumc^ 

'^**'*         it  was.    The  question  seems  on  ih    1 1. .   ..i  n  \  m  n-.iK    . 

if  not  positively  silly.    'NocImiI.i  tiu   i,ii>.  ,i...i.i.>.i  >m,i  ..i 

Nigra*s  clothes  when  she  was  taKm".  .i  1..11I1  .  Imii  ^^\^^\  ,•,.  ^  u 

matter?'   The  following  facts  wi  11   ii-w  nm  n  m.ni, ,  . -xiiu" 

thing  to  our  understanding  of  i  iin.im.  i..iHi.n,.i  ..,iu  m  iiu- 

4th  but  in  the  aoth  rcntiir>'. 

whAtob-       The  tablet  WAS  «l»i>.iicnily  lomul  ii\  ih.  .  m.  1,.  m.  I. ..u\  which 

icSftdnur  iwued  thepriiMi-.ii  •■immi;;.    There  also  w.m  u.un.i  .  nn.ni.>-. 

*'•  Ofl^oinan  »  oln-.,  i.m;;iii.;  .it   leait  ft'OtU  iLulii.m  t..  *   ..n-.l  mi  m.  , 

ami  .inotii.  1  K.i.i  i.ii)Ui  with  an  Infu-ii^jtion  »'i  .ii...ut  iiu-  in-.i 

h.ill  ..l  ill.     ;i.l  . .  nt.. 
11. ...(I.,.  Mil.    ..ill.  1     iil.Icj.    wlililj     i-.    .(!•..»   In    ill.-    Vmnp     l\(».Mn,    !•• 

.1   .  Ill  ■..■  (Willi    ill   III.     W.M.I-,  w  Mil.  n   l..i.  K  w  .11.1  .  M    ,Mi   ill.-   p.  I  -.oil 

who  1 1.1.1  ,  .11 1 1.  ,1  ..II    I  "11 1  11.1111.  .1  \  ill.  1.1  '      .'  .11.  Ii  .  Ml   ,    ,  Kii.>\\  n 

'       I    .....■■   M.    .  I      llN       .        ,n.l       II    M,    111,    1,1.      ,(11        ..I        NVIUMH  M.       l!u        ....       ...    .1,      I.     ..i 

M    \il.l     1\  \    II     II    \    \1  ,,..    ,   in.   ,1,   .      ,,n.l       IIUI.U.  ..      ^^l..■  ...       .'..U         «      I'L.'!.' 

..     I    l|.|il.         ,,    |. ,...!,,,    1,..,.         ,    ,1,1,   ,1       i\l     \     II'    1     1  \     ,      NV  hi.    I.       ill,    .        |..,.|.,.     ,   .1      I..     ..     ..! 

r\  .      il      ":..'.        .      i>     n.pl.iM     ..|     l..v>.lM.     j.ut     W  h\.  it  (wr.'Ml.  »-.li\     .\ll.-mm\.     \     .      >' 
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.1  I'fltioms  or  defixiones^xi  was  common  in  classical  antiquity 
to  wt  iir  on  lead,  and  to  commit  to  the  gods  of  the  underworld, 

ciilui   I»\   hnr\'inpf  them  or  by  throwinff  them  into  the  sea,  or 

.1   I  i\  11 ,01    .1   well  '. 

In  my  Kt'liic  ns.  .        v  will  be  found  the  collotype  present-  Woll- 

mcnt.  ii.in.M  lipi,  .uui  1 1 ,in-.l.ii iou  of  ii  lead  tablet  discovered  in  louiui'in 

.1    well    al     Knm    in     I'oiloii  '.    wluch    is    aS   HCarly   as   possible  I'^Uuu. 

coacval  with  our  r>.itl\  (  hristian  tablet,  and  which  is  in  ^  >  •!  <1 
in  tii<-  v(M\'  l.ui'Mi.i'.c  ^-..ivc  Mw  mere  differences  of  tii.ii«'t) 
•.pokrii  Uy  till"  lH-b;u  dwriicMs  in  Bath.  It  is  In  a.}  im>  . 
of  rimed  metre,  addressed  to  three  fountain-goiM  >  . 
Caticatona,  Dibona,  Imona.  The  following  is  the  hymn  to 
Imona  :-— 

Swell  I  we  pray  : 

to-day  forthstretch  thee, 

to-day  forthstretch  thee» 

to  this  beloved 

tfibutc.    We  two  drink 

at  this  thy  own  well: 

thee  have  we  loved— -forthstretch  t 

Going  round  daily  at  mid 

day,  *  Swell  r  we  pray. 

For  this  tribute 

Imona 

to  (thy)  servants  be 

outreaching  quick. 

///  t/it'  very  santi  well  wen  found  15  othir  lead  tablets 
without  inscription.  So  that  an  inscription  to  the  fountain^ 
goddess  was  not  necessary— a  lead  tablet  itself  was  sufficient 
offering. 

In  the  same  book  will  be  found  figures  of  8  inscribed  tablets  Bath- 
found  in  1845  in  the /rifi«><jf/ spring  at  Am^lie-les-Bains  in^J^Jj^^t 

backwards  m  VI  LET  AM.  Thii  I  Independently  conjectured  {Lttam  vi  in- 
voltivit)  taking  Letft  not  ai-Lat.  Laeta  but  ai  a  Keltic  name  (-modern  Lloyd). 
I  expeuted  to  verify  the  coi^jeuture  from  the  tablet,  but  have  now  to  lay  that  no 
qualified  person  who  examines  it  can  dispute  VILBIAM.  On  the  tablet  generally 
•ee  Zangemeister  in  Hermts^  xv.  588-96. 

*  See  Wuensch,  Defixionum  taMlat  Atticai  (1897),  at  end  of  the  Corp.  Inscr, 
Att.  IV. 

^  The  (liicoverer  was  M.  Blumereau  ;  the  decipherer,  Prof.  Camille  Julllan;  the 
iiuiiMlaiiuu  is  by  myself. 
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Amelie-  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  decipherment  and  translation  of  most  of 
les-Bains.  ^j^^^  -^  ^^itten  on  them.  Amelie-les-Bains,  Hke  Bath,  is  a 
great  therapeutic  resort  and  had  a  large  Roman  bathing- 
establishment.  The  language  here  also  is  virtually  identical 
with  that  of  the  Belgic  dwellers  in  Bath,  but  sometimes  it  has 
Latin  mixed  with  it.  One  of  the  tablets  is  prpbably  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  and  has  on  it  only  the  word  coros,  'a  throw'. 
The  others  are  probably  a  century  later,  and  5  of  them  are  in 
rhythm. 

One  of  these  begins  : — 

I  renown  Maximia's  laver 

— her's,  if  thou  askest,  out  of  whom  (is)  whatever  (is) 

healing. 
Come,  swell  to  those  in  the  laver 

Maximia,  heal ! 

Nixies,  heal  us ! 

Here  Maximia  is  the  special  Nixie  of  the  largest  spring,  in 

which  the  tablets  were  found.  The  word  for  '  Nixies  '  is  Niskas, 

This  tablet      We  see  now  that  our  tablet  was  eventually  dropped  into  the 

an  o  enng.  pj-jj^^^jp^j  spring  at  Bath  as  an  offering  to  the  spirit  or  spirits 

who  were  supposed  to  supply  the  healing  water — probably  to 

Sulis^,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  Minerva,  and  from 

whom    they   named    Bath   Aquae    Stilis.      Perhaps    Nigra's 

husband,   having    discovered    the    tablet    among    his    wife's 

belongings,  showed  a  fine  sense  of  humour  in  consigning  to 

this  end  a  Christian's  allusion  to  his  '  vitia '.     But  I  should 

not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  it  was  Nigra  herself  who  made 

the  offering. 

'  Well-  Not  even  yet  have  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles  ceased  to 

stiirexists   believe  in  the  existence  of  imaginary  beings,  such  as  fairies  and 

in  British    brownies  ^,  supposed  to  possess  powers  of  benefiting  or  injuring 

man :  not  even  yet  have  they  entirely  ceased  to  propitiate 

^  The  nom.  seems  not  to  be  found,  for  in  Solinus  22.  10  (18)  the  correct  reading 
is  *  quibus  fontibus  praesul  est  Minervae  numen '.  But  the  connected  Irish  word 
suil  indicates  Sulis  and  not  Sul  as  the  nominative  :  see  Stokes,  Urkdtischer 
Sprachschatz,  292.     She  was  really  a  sun -goddess. 

^  Even  Nixies  are  apparently  still  believed  in.  A  writer  in  The  Celtic  review 
for  July,  1 904,  explaining  the  river-name  Nethy,  speaks  of  '  tha  na  neithichean  a 
iighinn,  *  the  nixies  are  coming,'  being  the  phrase  uttered  when  the  Nethy  comes 
down  in  spate '. 
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such  beings.  'Well-worship'^  itself  is  not  yet  extinct,  and, 
though  I  must  avoid  anything  like  an  excursus  on  it,  the  few 
following  remarks  will  help  to  illustrate  certain  points  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

In  Quiller-Couch's  Ancient  and  holy  wells  of  Cornwall  (1894) 
90  such  wells  are  enumerated  in  that  single  county.  Many  of 
these  are  now  named  after  the  saint  of  a  neighbouring  church 
or  chapel,  but  there  is  a  Fairies'  Well  at  both  Blisland  and 
Carbis  Bay,  and  St.  Nun's  Well  in  the  parish  of  Pelynt  is  also 
known  as  the  Piskie's  Well.  In  one  of  the  Am61ie-les-Bains 
tablets  first  the  Niskas  or  Nixies  are  invoked  and  then  the 
Peisqi  are  called  on  to  hear  {Keltic  researches^  158).  The 
word  Peisqi  should  mean  fish ;  were  the  Piskies  originally 
fish  seen  in  wells  and  supposed  to  be  their  guardian-spirits  ^  ? 

'In  the  basin'  of  the  Piskie's  Well,  says  Mr.  T.  Quiller- Pins given. 
Couch  (p.  179),  '  may  be  found  a  great  number  of  pins,  thrown 
in  by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  curative  qualities  of 
the  water,  or  consult  it  for  intimations  of  the  future.  I  .  .  .  was 
told  that  it  was  done  '  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  piskies,'  who 
after  the  tribute  of  a  pin  ceased  to  mislead  them,  gave  them 
good  health,  and  made  fortunate  the  operations  of  husbandry '. 

A  pin  is  the  least  costly  piece  of  metal  usually  at  hand,  Also  coins. 
and  is  the  commonest  form  of  offering  at  these  wells.  But 
sometimes  the  pilgrim  rises  to  the  value  of  a  farthing  or 
more  ^ !  At  Jesus  Well,  St.  Minver,  Cornwall,  *  An  old 
man  .  .  .  mentioned  one  particular  Sunday  on  which  he  had 
seen  as  much  as  sixteen  shillings  taken  out  by  unbelievers, 
who  thus  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  superstitions  of  others' 
{ib.  p.  92).  In  this  case  the  money  was  thrown  by  way  of 
divination,  as  were  pins.  How  the  divination  was  obtained 
may  be  learnt  from  the  account  of  Alsia  Well  {ib.  p.  5) :    '  Of 

^  I  have  not  hunted  up  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  a  good  deal  will  be 
found  in  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Brand's  Popular  antiquities  (iii.  1-17)  and  Rh^s's 
Celtic  folklore,  ch.  vi. 

2  It  is  only  after  writing  these  words  that  I  have  read  Prof.  Rh^s's  account  of 
'  The  sacred  fish  of  Llanberis  and  Llangybi'  {Celtic  folklore,  i.  366). 

^  The  practice,  well  known  in  the  Highlands,  of  putting  gold  and  silver  in 
water,  and  then  using  the  water  for  purposes  of  cure  (see  my  Golspie,  72-3),  is 
of  course  a  remnant  of  the  practice  of  offering  metals  to  water-spirits.  See  Hone's 
Every-day  book,  ii.  686  for  the  custom,  in  1657,  of  bringing  curing-water  from  the 
well  of  Airth  on  the  Forth,  and  leaving  7noney  there.  It  was  usual  at  Airth  to 
say  the  Belief  or  lay  down  the  money  in  God's  name. 


1 6  Conclusion 

a  summer's  evening  scores  of  maidens  might  be  seen  around 
it,  eager  for  their  turn  to  see  what  sweethearts  would  be 
United  or  parted,  which  they  discovered  by  the  fall  of  pebbles 
or  pins.  As  the  articles  sank  near  or  apart  so  their  future  was 
foretold ;  and  the  number  of  the  bubbles  raised  bespoke  the 
number  of  years  before  the  happy  or  unhappy  issue  could 
befall '. 
The  coins  We  noiv  see,  then^  that  the  coins  discovered  near  the  tablet^ 
spring.  ^*  ranging  in  dates  over  a  period  of  some  I'jo  years  or  more^  were 
also  offerings  to  the  spring,  made  fro^n  time  to  time  during 
that  period,  though  whether  for  purposes  of  divination  or,  as 
appears  more  likely,  in  the  hope  of  cure,  we  cannot  tell.         y 

And  now  I  seem  to  have  said  all  that  usefully  I  can  say  in 
illustration  of  this  tablet  and  the  antiquities  found  with  it. 
It  is  little  enough  that  we  have  learnt  about  Vinisius  and 
Nigra,  their  family  and  acquaintances,  but  the  recovery  of 
this  letter  seems  to  have  made  them  once  more  personages. 
If  he  who  wrote,  he  who  carried,  and  she  who  received  it  had 
dreamt  that  in  the  remote  parts  of  a  world  four  times  as  large 
as  ancient  Rome  ever  knew  likenesses  of  this  tablet  would 
some  day  be  scanned — nay,  would  be  preserved  so  long  as  that 
world  itself  should  be  inhabited — I  think  they  would  have 
been  pleased*  So,  I  doubt  not,  would  Vinisia  and  Similis, 
Of  Nigra's  husband  I  am  not  so  sure — it  depends,  perhapSj 
a  little  on  what  his '  vitia  '  were  :  yet  even  he  might  have  basked 
in  the  reflected  glory  of  his  wife — the  only  Romano-British 
Christian  woman  except  the  mother  and  sisters  of  Patrick 
whose  name  I  remember  to  have  come  down  to  us. 

But  what  of  the  emissary  of  Christ's  enemy  ?  what  of  the 
'  dog  of  Arius  '  ?  Well,  after  all,  we  have  heard  nothing  against 
his  morals — have  we  ?  and  I  find  it  hard  to  think  of  '  Good 
dog '  as  a  bad  Christian  :  his  name  alone  should  have  been  a 
perpetual  monitor  to  him.  If  anywhere  beyond  our  ken  there 
is  a  'sheepfold'  in  which  Nigra  and  her  friends  are  gathered, 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  Shepherd  has  shut  out 
Biliconus. 


^ 
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